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Two types of theology may fairly be said to be needed. First, 
there is the theology that is to be preached, the icjpvyfia of the religious 
teacher and preacher; and second, there is that philosophical norma- 
tive systematization of religious truth which will always lie below 
and condition the other. In a way the distinction is akin to that 
between dogmatics and the philosophy of religion, but is more accur- 
ately drawn by describing the first as the message theology, and the 
second as the apologetic theology. 

There is, however, more fundamental difference between types 
of theology. It is that which lies between the material of science 
and metaphysics, i. e., the positive data of phenomena and the 
tentative data of reality sought behind phenomena. The difference 
involves method quite as truly as content. To be positive is not to be 
merely assertive. It is to limit conclusions to ascertainable data 
rather than to project speculation out from data. The metaphysician 
seeks by a process of abstracting to arrive at ultimates; the scientist 
endeavors by experiment, induction, and hypothesis to arrive at 
laws and new phenomena. The questions of being and of episte- 
mology are vital to the metaphysician, but the scientist is concerned with 
methodology of experiment and induction, and does not question 
or attempt to explain how he can know that he knows the reality 
of that with which he is immediately concerned. Similarly, there 
are the positive and the metaphysical methods of theology: the one 
assumes that we can know, and starts with data which it proceeds 
to combine; the other questions how we can know, and is primarily 
concerned with normative processes in search for the criteria of 
reality itself. 

It is true, as will appear presently, that just as biology has its 
hypotheses regarding the nature of living things, so the message or 
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positive theology has back of it philosophical concepts in accordance 
with which it must combine data which are given to it by the other 
sciences. But its aim is primarily practical — the formulation of a 
body of truth that shall not merely satisfy the intellect, but shall 
serve as motive and direction for the life of the spirit. To a very 
considerable degree it refers to its companion disciplines the questions 
regarding ultimate matters with which every thinking man sooner 
or later has to grapple. 

There is one particular type of a theology built up by a positive 
method that the church and society particularly needs; a theology 
that is frankly evangelical, i. e., that utiziles methodically the gospel 
as given by biblical theology. Over against this is a theology that 
begins with a philosophy of religion and, though not necessarily 
hostile to biblical theology, largely disregards biblical results, except 
as its philosophical conceptions are regarded as more or less the 
equivalents of such New Testament teaching as may not seriously 
involve matters of history or apostolic formulation. 

In brief, we find on one side a theology that purports to gain the 
gospel by positive method and then present it to a given age, and on the 
other a systematized presentation of the results of a religious phil- 
osophy and experience built up from theories of knowledge, but evan- 
gelical only in the sense that it reproduces the general faith and hope 
of universal religious experience as interpreted through the Christian 
community. Just at present there is a rather pronounced tendency 
on the part of progressive thinkers toward the latter type of theology. 
Such a tendency undoubtedly meets the needs of academic circles 
in touch with difficulties of a philosophical thought; but any man 
in touch with the actual life of the people, in their way quite as 
"modern" as any university professor, knows that what they need 
is a theology that is primarily redemptive and objective rather than 
metaphysical. For the real problem that besets Christianity today 
is not set by definitions, but by life itself. And the theology that 
will Christianize the world must be in a profound sense evangelic. 

But this is by no means to say that the modern man, whether 
he be found in the university or in the counting-room or in the labor 
union will be satisfied with an aggregation of texts forced into a 
system determined by outgrown philosophies. The fact that so 
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many preachers think and practice the opposite is why our ordinary 
evangelical preaching so seldom reaches men and women under 
the control of our modern view of the world. A positive evangelical 
theology must not be anachronistic. 

This is obviously saying that it must be subject to method. To 
indicate a possible formulation of such positive non-metaphysical, 
non-epistemological method by which we may directly use the gospel 
of the New Testament, is the purpose of this paper. 

I. THE PRESUPPOSITIONS OF A POSITIVE EVANGELICAL THEOLOGY 

i. Such a theology is not primarily concerned with what Kaftan 
calls the "higher knowledge," that is, the knowledge that we can 
know. Rather it proceeds positively along lines of psychology. 
It is not necessarily indifferent to the problems of epistemology, 
but it can assume that we do know sufficiently well to warrant faith 
and action and proceeds to utilize for its own immediate purposes 
those psychological data that are the point of departure for the episte- 
mologist pure and simple. To speculate as to our ability to know is 
one thing; to appropriate positively for theological purposes the 
uncriticized states of consciousness we call cognitive is quite another. 
The one is epistemology, the other is psychology. 

2. In a certain sense we here preserve the old distinction drawn 
between natural and revealed religion, but with distinct changes of 
conception. The evangelical element is not conceived of as super- 
imposed upon generic religion, but rather as its completion. Revela- 
tion is not ab extra in the sense of a message from an extra-mundane 
world substantiated by miracles, but is the completer and, indeed, 
final revelation of a God immanent in a world of which humanity is a 
part. We are not concerned to prove the existence of God, but to 
set forth his nature. We start with the results of a comparative 
study of religion which give us the all but universal belief in God as 
personal (whether literal or symbolically personal we leave to the 
metaphysician's decision). This belief is one result of the judgment 
of value humanity passes upon the universe. Any theology needs 
a God to give unity to a superficially fragmentary universe, and to 
give purpose to a process in which it sees the world and all therein 
involved. A positive theology therefore believes in him and in its 
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more aggressive moods will defend its faith against all comers. At all 
events, it- assumes God and the religious nature of man and proceeds 
to show how men, through Jesus, can be brought into dynamic, 
regenerative relation with God. The relation of this God to his 
universe must be presupposed as immanent, but not necessarily to the 
extent of regarding the universe as a monism. We may be monists, 
but no positive theology in the strict sense of the word can be derived 
from monism. At its best it can be only metaphysical. There is room 
for and, in my opinion, need of such serious attempts to build up such 
a metaphysical theology, but it will be a different sort of theology from 
that I am describing. 

A positive theology presupposes enough distinction between God 
and man to make the two mutually objective. It leaves to the meta- 
physician the discussion as to just what this distinction is. For 
practical purposes plain men, scientists and monists, are dualists, and 
the theology that is actually to do the work which the world demands 
of a theology, cannot move outside of the limits of common sense. 
The common sense presupposition of faith as distinct from philoso- 
phy is this objectivity of God. 

3. The theology proposed is not without organizing principles. 
Such principles, however, it derives not so much from the field of 
metaphysics as from the working hypotheses of the scientific world. 
It does not attempt to prove the ultimate and absolute truth of such 
principles, but, recognizing them as controlling elements of the 
social mind to which it appeals, utilizes them for the purpose of giving 
that unitary character to religious thought which is indispensable for 
any theology. In this sense it advances beyond biblical theology 
and grows pragmatic. The world-view is used as truth because it 
works in and controls those to whom the theology is addressed. 
It is employed not as final truth but as an economic expedient, an 
interpretative medium by which to make the gospel intelligible to a 
given community. 

Obviously at this point appears a rather delicate matter, i. e., its 
relation to the biblical matter which it would unify with other cor- 
relatable facts; and just as obviously it is at this point that it will be 
affected by the theologian's sympathies and philosophic predilections 
as they come to expression in the other or apologetic normative type 
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of theology. But the difference between the two theologies is again 
the difference between the work of the scientist and that of the meta- 
physician. The synthetic principle of positive theology is not first 
established as final, but is, so to speak, a working hypothesis taken 
over from the social mind and to be tested by its applicability to facts. 
We shall revert to this matter in another connection, and at this point, 
therefore, it is necessary only to point out that these presupposed 
unifying principles must be biological rather than metaphysical, for 
no man can think today outside of biological analogies. The presuppo- 
sition which above all others can give unitary value to positive 
evangelical theology must be a general theory of evolution or world 
process, as, in my opinion, it focalizes on the production of the 
free personality. In this process a positive theology will find such 
normative elements as it most needs, and, what is even more 
important, a key to the exposition of the significance of the facts 
given to it by those various disciplines whose results it utilizes. 

II. THE MATERIALS OF AN EVANGELICAL THEOLOGY 

The materials of a positive evangelical theology must be essentially 
phenomenal. If for no other reason than that it is positive it must 
be content to deal with facts conceived of objectively rather than with 
metaphysical findings. Instead of beginning with the problems of 
ontology and epistemology, it begins with a common-sense view 
of reality, and with the facts of experience both individual and 
social. Particularly, in that it is evangelical it must use the gospel 
of the New Testament as furnishing material susceptible of induction 
with other material. In general its material may be said to be of 
four sorts: 

1. The historical Jesus. By this is meant not merely the literary 
picture of Jesus as it is in the New Testament. It would indeed be 
possible to erect a theology which used the New Testament at its 
face value and did not enter into the question of the historicity of its 
record. Its teaching, for example, as to the fatherliness of God 
makes an appeal to the human life and wins the response of the moral 
nature on its own merits. The picture of Jesus compels one farther. 
Even if there never had been a Jesus the Golden Rule would be regarded 
as an effective maxim of social ideals. But it is unbelievable that the 
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teaching of the New Testament would have had any such influence 
over history as that which it has possessed had there not been associated 
with the belief in the truth of Jesus' teaching a further conviction as 
to the historicity of the story of his life. An ideal Jesus, frankly 
recognized as never having existed, but as merely the creation of 
religious imagination, would have had little power over civilization. 
The doctrine of immortality expressed in terms of a hope unsup- 
ported by the story of the resurrection would never have gripped 
human lives as has the belief that Jesus actually did manifest himself 
to his disciples alive after his passion. 

It is at this point that the positive evangelical theology differs 
from a theology that distrusts the findings of historical criticism, 
and finds itself confronted by questions that need and will presently 
be given fuller treatment. 

2. But the gospel material fit for positive theology is not simply 
the objective facts of the life of Jesus: The history of the spread of 
Christianity makes it more than evident that the message concerning 
Jesus was not simply that there had once been a man who had taught 
and embodied a profound religious faith and a noble morality; who 
had been crucified and rose again. These facts, important as they 
are, were given an interpretation which was as significant as the 
facts themselves. It was the worth of Jesus which these facts argued 
that really constituted the gospel. The message that the apostles 
carried to the world did not treat generically of God and duty and 
immortality. It was not mere memorabilia of a martyr. It was 
highly specific. Jesus was the Christ, the one whom God had 
empowered by his own resident Spirit to be the Deliverer of his people. 
His life got its value wholly from this messianic, redemptive quality. 
However some of his deeds and experiences might have been unex- 
pected from the point of view of current messianism, the early Christ- 
ians conceived of him as one who was ultimately to fulfil their expecta- 
tions. The Pauline churches believed that the kingdom he was to 
establish was not simply the kingdom of the Jews, but one composed 
of all those possessing the quality of life which was to characterize 
the kingdom when it appeared. And this quality of life — eternal life — 
was the possession of those who had faith in him as a Christ. God 
gave it to them by giving them his Spirit. 
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This messianic interpretation, it must be repeated, was an essential 
part of the apostolic gospel. Conceivably the resurrection from the 
dead might have been used as a basis of other implications. It 
might have been used to prove, for example, the certainty of immor- 
tality, but in the eyes of the first Christians it would have been one 
thing to reveal immortality and another to be the Christ. The Christ 
was declared by the resurrection to be the one whom God empowered 
by his own resident spirit to save the world, showing the way of 
deliverance from Satan, sin and death. 

This soteriological aspect of the gospel is fundamental. Jesus 
as the Christ must not only be superhuman; he must be redemptive. 
That conviction lies below other elements of the original gospel. In 
the thought of the early Christians we find the complete messianic 
scheme used to interpret the worth of Jesus. The later metaphysical 
questions concerned with his person and his relations as Logos to 
God the Father are altogether absent. In broad lines, the gospel 
as presented by Paul and other New Testament writers may be said 
to be this: Time falls into two great periods — this age and the coming 
age. In this age Satan is supreme, evil is triumphant, sin is rampant, 
and all men die. God gave his law in order to show his people what 
not to do, and so to save them; but the Jews, to whom it was intrusted, 
failed to keep its provisions, and, like the gentiles, who were without 
such means of knowing sin, had become subject to all the penalties 
attached to the laws they had broken. Particularly were they to be 
subject to death and the unrelieved status which death inaugurated 
for the individual. At the opening of the Coming Age the Christ 
would appear and establish a judgment at which all humanity would 
be judged for the deeds done in the body. From the point of view 
of obedience to God's law there was hope for no one. But those 
who had accepted the historical Jesus as Christ were treated by God 
as already members of the kingdom the Christ was to establish and 
deliver. They were already assured of acquittal on the judgment 
day, and when that awful day ushered in the New Age they would 
be given the body of the resurrection and entrance into the joy of 
the new kingdom of the messiah. In fact, to some extent the Chris- 
tian believer already shared in the blessings of the New Age, in that 
he had the gifts and fruit of the Holy Spirit. 
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But at the same time these formal conceptions were but the 
outer expression of something far more fundamental and un- Jewish, 
which Jesus and his apostles made an integral and controlling part 
of the evangelical message. God was love; a man could be saved 
by accepting Jesus as Christ; would be transformed by the spirit 
of God; would be raised from the dead; and would become a member 
of a new social order full of blessing. As a proof of this hope the 
Christian could point to the miracles which were wrought in the name 
of Christ, to the new spiritual graces which came to those who accepted 
the gospel and made it a regulative ideal of their lives, and, above all, 
to the life, death and resurrection of the historical Jesus. 

This gospel was thus pregnant with a profound ethic. As Paul 
said, as many as were led by the Spirit should walk thereby. Nothing 
could be more foreign to Jesus or his chief interpreters than legalism. 
But the gospel was not a call to righteous living. It was a promise 
of deliverance from evil and the punishment of sin through a new 
attitude toward and relationship with God induced by the faith 
that the actual historical person Jesus was the Christ. The objective 
evidence of the reasonableness of this faith was to be seen in the res- 
urrection of Jesus; the subjective evidence was discovered in the new 
moral experience of the Christian. The evidence of the actual recon- 
ciliation of God to humanity was the death of Christ, whom God 
presented as a propitiatory gift, which, like the death of the lamb at 
the altar, gave assurance to the believer that the reconciliation between 
himself and God was complete. 

A theology to be evangelic, that is, loyal to the redemptive message 
of the Apostles, must in some way embody in itself these interpretative 
and corroborative elements of the gospel just as truly as the teachings 
and facts of the life of Jesus. A discussion of just how this is to be 
done must be for the moment postponed. 

3. A third group of materials for a positive theology is to be seen 
in the findings of the various non-theological sciences. Of course 
not all scientific results are of direct religious significance, although 
in a broad way the Christian conception of God as love will have 
very little significance to anyone who is convinced by the physical 
sciences that the universe is without purpose. But certain groups 
of sciences are furnishing the theologian with material which he must 
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use. In fact, the only man theology can know is the man turned 
over to him by such sciences. Thus sociology is giving us a new point 
of view of human personality and its activities. Anthropology is 
enabling us to understand more clearly the rise of the moral sense, and 
the place of experience in the formation of religious concepts. Psy- 
chology furnishes the innumerable data for the understanding of the 
psychology of religion, and particularly of that process by which the 
human soul, under definite "suggestions" and stimuli from without, 
comes into dynamic relationship with God and embodies in itself 
the influence which comes from the God who, as faith must at its 
start premise, is objective to the individual. From biology come 
data which are germane with or hostile to the evangelical message 
of the resurrection both of Jesus and of men in general. There 
is no more a religious man than an economic man. While it may 
be true that religion per se is a matter of valuation rather than of 
science, it will be very difficult for any religion to prevail among 
thoughtful men and women which is fundamentally at variance with 
the prevailing world-view embodying scientific findings. And this 
will particularly be true of a positive evangelical theology. If its 
facts, as embodied in the historical experience of Jesus, and if the 
essential implications of those facts given in the apostolic presenta- 
tion of Jesus, are utterly inconsonant with scientific facts, a positive 
theology in any true sense of the word is out of the question. 

4. But an evangelical theology evidently must use the facts of 
Christian experience in general. True, it cannot always use uncriti- 
cally the explanations and the descriptions of that experience, for, 
as must constantly appear, Christians have always confused supposed 
causes with indubitable impulses and emotional states of conscious- 
ness. But it would be an incomplete induction that left out of 
account the phenomena of religion as exhibited in the history of the 
Christian community. Those experiences which we have called 
regeneration, assurance, peace, spiritual growth are as truly material 
for positive treatment as are any psychological phenomena. The 
reciprocal relations of the individual and the Christian community are 
in themselves data which no man who shares in the modern views 
of social solidarity and social mind can overlook. The position to be 
accorded this experience of the post-New Testament Christians in a 
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system of theology may likely be a matter of discussion, but it cannot 
be neglected. It is to be used, however, as co-ordinate with, not as 
replacing the New Testament material described as above. 

It may be urged, however, that theology is exclusively an exposition 
of Christian experience, and is it not, therefore, of necessity concerned, 
save by way of implication, with the facts furnished by the New 
Testament ? 

There is force in this contention, for the Bible in general, and the 
gospel in particular, is born of experience. But as the term is generally 
used, Christian experience refers not so much to the materials of the 
gospel message, as to what may be called religious psychology. As 
regards this there is no doubt that, as has already been pointed out, 
such psychology furnishes important data for a positive theology. 
But theology is something more than a phase of psychology. The 
experiences of Jesus are primary rather than co-ordinate with those 
of later Christians. It is only when Christian experience in the usual 
sense is put in its proper perspective with the data of the gospel 
message that it becomes an element in constructive theological state- 
ment. In my opinion it is confusing to use the term so generically 
as to cover all the data at our disposal. Christian experience, as I 
would use the term, is the result of a moral acceptance of the gospel 
message and of a life with God mediated by such an acceptance. 

m. THE PROBLEM SET BY HISTORY 

It cannot be denied that a theology using historical materials 
is subject to the risks of criticism; and it must be frankly said that 
if criticism should destroy the historical probability of any of its 
elements, such a theology must to that extent be affected. This, 
however, is not to introduce a new difficulty. It is inherent in the 
gospel itself. It is, of course, possible so to change our conception 
of the gospel as to leave out the historical matters used by the early 
church, belief in which is in the warp and woof of New Testament 
thought. Conceivably such a gospel might be more adapted to 
modern life than that of Paul. But it would be another gospel. 
It would not be that of the New Testament. Further, it cannot be 
doubted that these facts of the historical gospel are used by the early 
Christians as means rather than ends. The resurrection helped to 
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new conviction of the love of God and the certainty of immortality. 
It was not presented as an interesting but insignificant fact, but it 
was to lead to conviction and experience. Conceivably, now that 
such conviction and experience have been reached on the basis of the 
alleged facts of the gospel a man might no longer find it necessary to 
believe the facts. Now that the concrete of religion has hardened, it 
is claimed that the moulds of history, or what was supposed to be 
history, can be neglected. And indeed this is rather a favorite 
method of procedure on the part of certain types of theology. 

But a significant question emerges at this point. Whether we 
like it or not, the gospel as it stands in the New Testament is at the 
mercy of the historical investigator. Does the recognition of the 
fact, and the attempt to construct a theology by the critical deter- 
mination of such facts as the death and resurrection of Jesus make 
the situation any more serious? Suppose that it came generally 
to be believed, for instance, that there never was a Jesus or that if he 
existed he never manifested himself to his disciples after his death, 
is it conceivable that Christianity as we know it should continue? 
The answer is ready at hand in the case of those persons who have 
lost the confidence in the historical elements of the New Testament. 
To them the gospel is a very different matter from what it was to 
Paul. It is one thing to hold religion because of a theory of the 
persistence of values and another to hold that phase of religion 
which is based on the belief that Jesus was what the New Testament 
presents him as being. Of course we may say that the resurrection 
has no meaning for the modern man — a dictum which seems to me to 
represent a narrow conception as to the "modern man" if not an 
arrogant superiority to facts. But this is simply to say that the gospel 
as it appears in the New Testament does not appeal to the modern 
man. And this I doubt. There are modern men who are neither 
epistemologists nor agnostics. The pressing question at present 
for the systematic theologian is not so much the work of the apologete 
who tries to find the irreducible minimum, and builds therefrom, as it 
is the constructive use of the results of a criticism which has brought 
us beyond a reasonable peradventure face to face with the beliefs of 
the original Christians. The business of a positive theology is not 
to discover how much of that primitive belief can be omitted, but 
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how much of it is really correlatable with other things we know, 
and is capable of being built inductively into a positive message for 
today's life. 

2. This, however, is by no means to say that a positive evangelical 
theology can be indifferent to that problem which is even more 
fundamental than that of critisicm; namely, the possibility of finding 
a real Jesus back of the experience and faith of the first disciples. 
But such a question must be answered by historians, not by meta- 
physicians. At the very outside we must have done with the analogy 
which finds a Jesus an sich as a sort of equivalent of the Ding an 
sich of metaphysics. It would be difficult to imagine a more unjusti- 
fiable source of confusion than the parallel which is drawn between 
the metaphysical difficulty of distinguishing the phenomenon from 
the noumenon and the difficulty of distinguishing between historical 
testimony and the person or event to which the testimony is brought. 
The Ding an sich is a pure abstraction and the problem of discovering 
it is one of metaphysics pure and simple. The historical character 
known to us through testimony is to be reached by those processes 
which every historian knows. There never was a Ding an sich; there 
have been historical persons. To say that any given alleged his- 
torical person is like the Ding an sich is to beg the question. 

Nor is it scientific to throw history out of the window because we 
cannot at first reading get back of the experience that constitutes 
the stuff of historical records. If the experience of the witness is the 
ultimate material with which we must deal it is by no means the 
ultimate reality at which we pan arrive. The record of experience is 
a means, not an end. All we know, for instance, about Socrates 
is what his contemporaries experienced of him. It is mere ordinary 
good sense to recognize that in such experience as we have it recorded 
by Xenophon and Plato there is a large subjective element. But he 
would be a very rash man who would say that Socrates himself as 
distinguished from the historical picture of him was not a reality, 
ready for use, and worthy to be used, so far as the facts of his life 
have any significance whatsoever. 

Similarly, although confessedly with a larger scope of uncertainty, 
in the case of Jesus. We have the record of the faith of the original 
Christians given us by criticism. The question which the theologian 
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must ask himself is whether he shall build up his theology simply 
from that experience without questioning as to whether it had any- 
thing objective corresponding to itself; or whether he shall use that 
experience as a means of arriving at certain probable historical data 
which can be tested by being used with other correlatable facts as a 
basis of induction. To put the matter very distinctly: if all there 
is to the resurrection of Jesus is the belief that Peter and the other 
disciples had, that he must be alive in heaven, it is of small significance 
to the theologian. What cares he about the mere opinions of Peter 
and the other disciples relative to Jesus ? But if by the proper use 
of their experiences we can arrive at any fact which, however obscure 
as to its details, lies back of this belief as to the resurrection, we have 
arrived at a datum which may be of utmost importance. For it is 
true that while occasionally a man may claim that his faith in immor- 
tality and the goodness of God would not be deepened even if it could 
be indubitably shown that Jesus actually rose from the dead, the 
vast majority of men have not reached that emotional state of mind. 
They still remain in the region of intellect. They still would regard 
as welcome news the evangelical message that declared beyond per- 
adventure that some sort of resurrection on the part of Jesus actually 
occurred. 

Now the theologian as such is concerned not so much with proving 
that Jesus did rise from the dead as he is with showing that such an 
alleged event is critically tenable and capable of synthesis with the 
more ordinary elements of human experience. He leaves to the 
apologete the detailed defense of his position. He himself is con- 
cerned primarily with the processes of discovering the data; and this, 
of course, compels him to utilize the psychologist's data as regards 
knowledge and the methods of the historian. He does not merely 
build the faith of the early church in Jesus as such into his theology, 
but he endeavors to use the faith to get at Jesus himself. 

I am aware that here some members of the religionsgeschicht- 
liche school of theologians find little hope. The Jesus of history seems 
to them inextricable from the faith of the apostles and the apostolic 
picture of the Master is itself a creature of the legend or hero-making 
process by which the hopes of Judaism were made an integral part 
of his personality. According to such a view the first Christians were 
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led to believe that Jesus was of messianic value, and instinctively, 
undeliberately, but none the less mistakenly, his history was con- 
structed of the messianic hope that had its seat not in "the official 
literature" of Judaism, as Gunkel says, but in the mind of the masses. 
Thus the only Jesus we really can know and utilize in theological 
thought is a person who never existed except in the hearts and hopes 
and faith of men who hypostasized the implications of a messianic 
evaluation, and hid Jesus in the mists of eschatology. 

There is much truth in such a view, but it is given a wrong turn, 
thanks to a mistaken method that has seen much of its scepticism 
and negation outgrown in the case of Roman kings and Trojan 
heroes. Its real place in an historical method I shall endeavor to 
determine in a discussion of the contribution of messianism to theo- 
logical construction. To introduce it as a means of non-suiting the 
case of a real and significant Jesus, the events of whose life gave 
rise to, rather than were created by, early Christian faith, seems to me 
a begging of the question. The simple fact that the messianic evalua- 
tion was attached to Jesus rather than to John the Baptist is in itself 
an evidence that there was that in his personality and experience that 
was antecedent to such evaluation. Criticism here is indispensable. 
We are only concerned, not with the completed picture and estimate 
of Jesus as given by the New Testament as a whole, but with the 
picture and estimate that he in the oldest strata of such literature. 
Now any fair criticism of the sources, places at our disposal records 
which are marked by a controlling estimate of Jesus as more than 
prophet or teacher. Such, for instance, as the oldest cycles of the 
synoptic narrative and teaching, and the references to Jesus by Paul 
in the epistles assuredly his. 

If now we start with this original record and evaluation our problem 
is sharply formulated : Was the Jesus of fact the Jesus of this original 
Christian faith ? If so he and his experiences become possible data 
for a positive evangelical theology. 

Assuming then that criticism has given us reasonably trustworthy 
material for study, how shall we proceed to distinguish the Jesus of 
history from the Jesus of the earliest disciples' faith ? In general it 
may be replied: 

a) We start with the results of criticism, in so far as these results 
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do not stand committed to some assumption as to the possibility or 
non-possibility of the alleged facts of Jesus' life. 

b) We recognize the fact that in the same proportion as the number 
of converging independent witnesses to any event increases, does the 
probability of that event increase. 

c) We make a working hypothesis of the event or events upon 
which these testimonies tend to converge. 

d) We test this working hypothesis by the simple process of dis- 
covering whether or not it is absolutely contradictory to the course of 
nature and experience as otherwise known. 

e) In case it is not so contradictory we further proceed to see 
whether the facts which constitute our working hypotheses can be 
correlated with what appear to us to be assured results of other 
investigations, such, e. g., as those of psychology and biology. 

/) In case we find they are thus correlatable we can safely proceed 
to make probability doubly probable. We therefore test pragmati- 
cally the induction which has been made a working hypothesis. That 
is to say, we test the value of that induction which embodies and is 
colored by these historically probable facts. 

3. But after we have gained the historical Jesus in such a way as 
to enable us to use him as a datum in our religious inductions, it 
must be remembered, we have not all the gospel as it is set forth in the 
New Testament. The apostles do not simply give us facts; they 
proceed to adjust facts to their own world view; namely, that of the 
messianic hope and the conception of God as sovereign. It is alto- 
gether impossible that anyone but a Jew could have interpreted the 
facts of Jesus in the forms of thought contained in the New Testament. 
If it were conceivable that Jesus had lived among the Greeks and had 
experienced precisely the same faith and had appeared to his disciples 
after his death in just the same way as is recorded in the New 
Testament, the Greeks would not have thought of him as the Christ. 
They might have thought of him as a god or son of some god, but 
that great sweep of expectation which we call messianism was not 
theirs to be used as an estimate of the significance of any person. 

It can hardly be overemphasized that at this point the theologian 
who would use the New Testament in any serious way stands first 
of all face to face with the problem of the historian pure and simple. 
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The normative process must wait upon the historical. The theologian 
must not seek first what is true in the evangelic exposition of Jesus ; 
he must discover how much of it is identical with the thought of the 
times in which the New Testament was written. He must know that 
period not as the archaeologist, but as the historian; that is, as one who 
recognizes genetic relations and is able to trace these relations in the 
presence of the social mind of the first century in the writings of the 
New Testament. The recent work in this field has reached such a 
general unanimity of results as to make the entire matter compara- 
tively simple for the man who will approach the problem without 
dogmatic presuppositions. The history of the messianic hope is 
known to us beyond a reasonable doubt. The study of the apocalypses 
and Jewish literature reveals to us the great expectation of the Jewish 
people in the coming of the New Age, in which the Christ would 
establish his kingdom, judge the world, punish the enemies of Jehovah, 
raise Jehovah's people from Sheol, and admit into the glorious king- 
dom which was already existent in heaven. 

Now if one comes to the New Testament to discover how far 
it embodies these same expectations of Jewish literature, he will be at 
once convinced that in the case of the apostles this messianic expecta- 
tion was used to express the real significance of Jesus and to forecast 
his future. With certain important exceptions, born of their belief 
in the historical resurrection of Jesus, the entire future of Jesus may 
be said to have been described by them as fulfilling the essential 
hopes of the messianic programme. He was the Christ, in the sense 
that he had been empowered by the Spirit to save God's people, but 
this work of salvation had not been fully accomplished. He was 
to come again, establish his kingdom, raise the dead, judge the world, 
and admit all those who had accepted him as Christ into the glories 
of the new age. 

Dogmatic theology has usually taken eschatological hopes not as 
interpretations and hopes, but as literal statements intended as a part of 
revelation. Notwithstanding the fact that they lie wholly outside 
human experience (using that term in the ordinary, not the philosophi- 
cal sense), our teachers have regarded such apostolic hopes as fact; 
and as a consequence we have had our discussions over premillenar- 
ianism and postmillenarianism, over the physical resurrection, the 
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place of heaven, the nature of the judgment day, and the possibility of 
people on a round world simultaneously seeing Jesus descend from 
heaven. The first step that a positive theology must take after it 
has reached by historical processes the Jesus that occasioned the 
experience of the disciples is to distinguish the interpretations from 
the person interpreted. The resurrection of Jesus, for instance, 
is one thing; the use of that to justify the attachment to his future 
of the messianic hope, born of Jewish apocalypses, is quite another. 
With the interpretations as such the positive evangelical theology 
need not be compelled to have much to do except in the way of 
discovering within them elements of reality. 

Similarly, in other elements of the first-century world-view. 
The flat earth, the existence of the kingdom of Satan, the interpreta- 
tions of God in terms of sovereignty, the sacrificial system as a uni- 
versal element of religious life — all these matters are not the results 
of the career of Jesus. They condition the formulation of the evan- 
gelical message to the New Testament. However much they were 
an integral part of that message they do not constitute the permanent 
content of the gospel. They are the interpretative concepts by 
which the facts of Jesus were correlated by, and made intelligible to, 
the social mind of the first century. In themselves they may or may 
not be true in anything more than a pragmatic sense. They cer- 
tainly do not of necessity form material to be brought over bodily 
into a theology which endeavors to make religion intelligible to an 
age that finds, if possible, more difficulty in a belief in the flat earth 
and other elements of the prescientific world- view than it finds in the 
story of Jesus itself. 

A Positive Method for an Evangelical Theology 

It is, however, no very difficult problem that faces us at this point. 
The distinction between the form and content of the New Testament 
thought is to be made not by first determining what is true, but by 
first determining the points of identity between the New Testament 
and the world of the first century. To reverse the process might con- 
ceivably bring the same results, but it will always be exposed to the 
criticism of an over-use of subjective standards. The real method 
of procedure is historical. Having discovered the elements of the 
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world-view, we are in a position to discuss impartially the other 
probability. And the degree of probability is to be set not on lines 
of religious but of scientific procedure. It requires no profound 
knowledge of modern scientific results to estimate the real value of 
views which are the outgrowth of ignorance or superstition regarding 
the world at large. While it is true there may always be a border line, 
and while many of the views of the ancient world must be rejected 
by the modern mind containing in themselves elements of truth, the 
real problem is to be reached not by a-priori processes, but by actual 
comparison of these elements with what can be reasonably declared to 
be realities. 

The first step in the narrative analysis of New Testament formula- 
tion of the gospel is, therefore, not the discovery as to whether or not 
it is true, but whether or not the appropriate elements of the world 
view itself are true. Current opinion is not given scientific authority 
by being embodied in the New Testament. Such elements of New 
Testament thought and teaching as are the survivals of the elements 
of the world view, which have been independently declared to be 
improbable, are obviously not to be introduced into a positive theology. 

But at this point one needs to proceed with caution. For the 
world-view itself, it is to be borne in mind, is an attempt at explanation 
of actual experiences. If the earth does not go around the sun, there 
is certainly apparent motion which must be explained. If we reject 
the conception that the sun itself is moving, we cannot reject the fact 
that there is motion. Similarly, in the case of certain regulative 
analogies in the religious thought of the New Testament which were 
brought over from Jewish thought. God may not be a king, but 
he certainly exerts control over his world. The idea of unction may 
be seen to be figurative, but the actual interplay of the divine and 
human personality would be denied by no one who believes in a divine 
and a human personality. The picture of the great judgment scene, 
with the consequent doctrine of forensic justification or condemnation, 
may be just as clearly the survival of Jewish messianism and the pro- 
phetic expectation of the Day of Jehovah, but this is by no means 
the same as saying that righteousness and sin do not have different 
outcomes, and that the supreme test in life must be conformity with 
the divine character. 
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No really serious thinker can object to such considerations as 
these. True, they prevent our use of the Scripture at its face value 
and whoever wishes to use the Bible as a sort of Baedecker for 
morality will find difficulty in such a method. But the difficulty is one 
which he must face under any condition. And he admits the principle 
whenever he admits there may be figurative or popular conceptions 
in its pages. The advantages of such an historical procedure as a 
means for clearing the ground for a more thoroughgoing valuation 
of the facts with which the gospel actually pretends to be concerned 
are obvious'. Once having by a sober historical process discovered 
and allowed for interpretative concepts, we are free to examine on 
their own merits whatever these concepts set forth. 

It is at this point that we come to the vitally normative process in 
an evangelical theology. The real question before the modern world, 
so far as the formal messianism in the New Testament is concerned, 
has been answered by the church in general. In any literal sense 
the general messianic scheme has been rejected. But there still 
remains the question whether the matters which are embodied in 
the messianic scheme are facts. Is it true that God is good ? That 
the fundamental principle of the universe is love ? — That a man who 
lives the life of love is living a life of helpful union with the cosmic 
and ultimate personalty? Is humanity socially salvable? Are 
there persons who are individually and socially degenerate? Can 
a man who is a sinner find personal renewal in a life like the life of 
Jesus ? Does such a life as that of Jesus eventuate in a higher phase 
of life through death ? Was such a life, with its consequent sinlessness 
and triumph over animalism centered in death, actually lived by Jesus ? 

These questions are obviously very different from those concerning 
the messianic interpretations and hopes. They are fundamental 
questions of religion and present their greatest tasks to the apologete 
and the theologian. The theologian has, however, undoubtedly the 
easier task, that of attempting the formulation and organic union of 
these various elements which the New Testament sets forth, not as 
hopes but as actual data for a theological working hypothesis. If 
they can be made intelligible by being correlated with the other facts 
of science in accordance with general principles which are judged 
valid in today's thinking they are evidently materials for theology. 
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Once thus correlated, the consequent induction, like all working 
hypotheses, can be tested by actual experience. At this point, it 
may be added, a positive theology becomes an assistant to a rational 
apologetic. For it does not deny that religion and science have a 
range of common interests. However much they may differ, the 
passion for unity that lies below all our thinking will not be satisfied 
with the complete divorce of the two spheres of reality. And this 
demand is at least to some degree recognized by the frank endeavor 
of a positive theology to embrace the facts of Jesus' experience, in- 
cluding his sinlessness, death and resurrection, in an induction that 
includes other things we know. 

4. It may be urged in reply to this insistence upon the facts of the 
primitive evangel that Christianity has been a continuous historical 
experience; that if by the loss of our documents or by the results 
of criticism we should be left in complete uncertainty as to the histori- 
cal Jesus, we should yet have the Jesus of history, that is to say, 
the person who has been influential throughout the centuries, trans- 
forming civilization, and who is today operating in the region of 
human experience. 

Stated thus the argument has great weight apologetically. It has 
weight also dogmatically; for he would be a very blind observer who 
overlooked the evidence of Christian experience both individually 
and particularly collectively. But it is a fair question just how far 
this experience has dogmatic value. That it has some I should be 
the last to deny, but its significance seems to me to be rather apologetic 
than dogmatic; evidential rather than material. It is difficult to see 
how a statement alleging a historic fact can be true if the fact itself 
never existed. It is, of course, easy to see that a belief in the existence 
of a non-existent fact might have a functional value, and that the 
results of such a belief might conduce to human welfare. None but 
an inconoclast, or a man with an overgrown conscience would seek to 
destroy the child's belief in Santa Claus. Undoubtedly the mediae- 
val belief in a hell of literal fire and pincers had utility. But it is 
difficult to see how a sophisticated age like our own can arouse itself 
to much enthusiasm over the alleged facts of the gospel simply on the 
ground that belief in them has had functional value throughout the 
centuries. Let us cease juggling with words, and face the issue 
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frankly. If the facts recorded of Jesus never occurred they certainly 
are not made any more real by the belief of the last nineteen hundred 
years. If Jesus never existed it is useless for us to preach him as 
an historical reality. The picture of the gospels gets its supreme value 
not because it appeals to human life, but because men believe then 
there actually was such a person as Jesus. Rob them of this con- 
fidence and you rob them of their judgment as to the value of that 
which pretends to be historic. 

Having said this much I should add that the man who attempts 
to formulate a positive evangelical theology can not do better than 
study the history of doctrine. Only he must not study it as something 
distinct from the history of society. Strictly speaking there is no 
history of doctrine, but only history of the men who hold doctrine. 
The historian of doctrines must be the historian of society, for doc- 
trine is, after all, only the attempt made by the social mind of a 
given period to make intelligible to itself its religious experience. 

But illuminating as is the study of the history of doctrine and 
indispensable as it is in giving a man a conception of the actual situa- 
tion to which he must adjust his own message, the great demand to- 
day is not so much a manipulation of the inherited theology into some 
form acceptable to our modern ways of thinking; it is rather a frank 
disregard of inherited beliefs and a return to the primitive gospel 
itself, to the gospel that founded Christianity and conquered the 
Roman Empire. The apperceptive mass of doctrine — if the expres- 
sion may be pardoned — is one element in the situation to which the 
gospel must be presented. It affects the method of presentation, 
and suggests caution against a radical programme of illumination, 
but it does not constitute in itself the substance of the message. That 
is the real meaning of the widespread demand to go back to Christ, 
or rather, to bring Christ back to us. Inherited theology is such a 
compound of outgrown philosophies, prescientific conceptions, 
outgrown political ideals and prejudices as to be unusable by many 
an earnest man and woman. To remodel the old house is more 
expensive than to tear it down and use such materials of it as are 
sound in erecting a new building. 

And this is one characteristic of the positive evangelical theology. 
It uses the material, the stuff which theologies of the past have 
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employed. It would throw away nothing which its analyses of the 
doctrinal development may discover to be more than the concept 
used to interpret realities to a given age. It starts not with the corpus 
of doctrine, but with the data which have been worked into that corpus. 
Wherever they are needed, it would use the bits of glass of the mosaic 
figure, but it would not preserve the figure. 

IV. THE PROBLEM OF CONSTRUCTION 

The discovery of positive data and the testing of their probability 
by an attempted induction with other data by no means closes the 
task of the theologian. It is necessary for him also to combine the 
data into an orderly and organic system of truth. There can be no 
thoroughly intelligent Christian life without some form of doctrinal 
statement. And the reason is very simple. We instinctively demand 
that our religious data shall be correlated with all our personal 
activities. Such a correlation, however, is obviously pedagogic and 
economic. The facts of religion are akin throughout humanity, 
but the same fact, when brought into relationship with different per- 
sonalities, has been given different significance through that process of 
classification which we have come to regard as identical with knowl- 
edge. Anything which is felt to lie outside of our experience is 
regarded with suspicion. We may have faith in it because such 
faith appears on the whole to be reasonable. But there is always 
likely to be a certain degree of intellectual friction between those 
phases of our experience which we call matters of faith and those 
others which we call matters of knowledge. Such friction, however, 
disappears in the same proportion as these matters of faith are seen 
to be conformable to what is our working world-view. 

Now, as has already sufficiently been noted, the working world- 
view of New Testament times writers was that of messianism. It 
was an inheritance rather than an original formulation. It was 
because they believed that Jesus was the Christ in the sense that he 
would fulfil the requirements set by the messianic world-view that 
they believed in him. And it was the enthusiasm born of a hope of 
the salvation which he would establish that sent them out to preach 
him, and faith in him, as the means by which salvation would be 
effected in the world. 
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The messianic interpretation has furnished the general scheme 
for theological construction throughout the history of the church; 
although it is true that ever since the second century men have not 
followed the New Testament interpretation with literalness, because 
it was evident that an expectation of an immediate return of Jesus 
to take up his messianic work was inconsistent with the actual facts 
of history. So it has resulted that men have come to look forward into 
the future and see the possibility of a return of Jesus at any moment 
rather than immediately. But this adaptation has been followed 
by a growing tendency to treat the messianic expectation itself as 
figurative. A very marked trend in today's theological thought dis- 
claims any belief in the literal, and, so to speak, physical return of 
Jesus in the clouds, and substitutes therefor a belief in his coming in 
the form of social cataclysm, such as the destruction of Jerusalem. 

None the less the messianic expectation still holds in chiliastic 
groups as a real force. While the ordinary churchman believes 
Christ may come some time, the premillenarian holds that the chances 
are that he is likely to come soon, and attempts some substantiation of 
that view by the interpretation of Daniel and the Revelation of John. 
The probability is that exegetically he is nearer the thought of the 
New Testament writer than is his less literal brother, but it is also 
certain that he loses rather than gains by such devotion to the survivals 
of Jewish apocalyptic. But the actual decision is between the ritu- 
alistic and the historico-critical use of the gospel. At the present 
time by far the most numerous group of church members nominally 
hold to the New Testament eschatology, but find in such a view little 
signifiance for real Christian experience. The real problem in any 
theological construction that starts with the New Testament is as to 
whether it shall be chiliastic or genuinely historical in procedure. 

But in order that it shall have the power which messianism gave 
it in the first century, an evangelical theology must be something more 
than an ethic. It must group and unify its data by some great 
principle that shall give them the same appeal and the same quality 
as did messianism. And only if it be fundamentally messianic can 
it be divinely redemptive. For the very heart of messianism in general 
was that God would deliver his people, and of Christian messianism 
in particular that he would deliver the believers in the Messiahship 
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of Jesus from Satan, sin, and death and erect a new kingdom. Any 
evangelical gospel must do something more than outline a code 
of duties and a system of metaphysics. It must set forth the regenera- 
ting significance of the facts of the gospel. As these facts are the 
epitome of the redemptive process, so must the general scheme by 
which they are brought into intellectual harmony with the other 
things we know be fundamentally redemptive. 

But redemption must be in terms of process if it is to stand in our 
day. The forensic conception, the political, and even the parental 
conception of God's relations with the universe are plainly analogies. 
In their place must come the analogy of process born of the influence 
of the God who is an immanent person, who is more than king, or 
judge, or even father. If it be that process and personality them- 
selves are analogical such an objection must be admitted, but the 
element of analogy is far less pronounced, and more capable of serving 
as a basis for a theology. To be God is more than to be king or to be 
judge or father. If it be said that it is more than to be personal, I 
would reply that it is useless to attempt any formulation of that which 
is above personality. We cannot worship the Absolute, however 
much we may metaphysically search for It or Him. There are innum- 
erable phenomena in the universe which warrant the extension of our 
thought of personality to God at least interpretatively. If we make 
such an extension of experience with the frank admission that divine 
personality is not just like the human, we do so in the realization that 
the term is at the present the best means we have of expressing to 
ourselves the real character and nature of God. From any point of 
view he must be superior to us; and yet not altogether unlike us. 

The idea of personality must be given content by our knowledge of 
its development and realization in humanity. And so the conception 
of process must be introduced as essential to our correlating thought. 
The data of the gospel from which we build up our theology are to be 
combined in the general concept of process which in terms of an 
immanent cosmic personality is the equivalent of eschatological 
messianism. 

Such an equivalency, however, is exceedingly general, and for 
practical purposes needs to be analyzed. The general scheme of 
messianism involves in itself certain component concepts which need 
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specific equivalents drawn from our world-view to give them weight 
with the modern mind. As we are here concerned with method 
three elements only need be mentioned. 

The first is the doctrine of the sovereignty of God. Sovereignty 
was at best an analogy, but it was the highest analogy under which 
the ancient world undertook to set forth its conception of God. The 
modern man can hardly be expected to follow along in either concept 
or the terms of such a world-view. God, as has already been said, is 
more than sovereign. Yet sovereignty carries in itself a great fact 
which we cannot overlook, and that fact is that God is the ultimate 
reality. We do not look to him to find any likeness to the oriental 
monarch, but regarding him as immanent personality, beneficently 
working through and determining the age-long process in which both 
matter and history are involved, we conceive of him as the source of 
whatever progress there is. Humanity must submit to and conform 
to this God, who is conceived of thus cosmically rather than politically. 
Thus the conception of the God of law persists, with the difference 
that law is no longer regarded as statutory, but as the expression of 
Him who is in the very nature of things. 

Secondly, there is eschatology. The modern man has no desire 
or indeed temptation to become a chiliast. To him the pictures of 
messianism are only pictures. Nevertheless eschatology represented 
one of the primary truths of human experience, namely, the inevitable- 
ness, under divine sovereignty, of the results which are implicit in 
action, unless they be offset by corrective forces. The heart of 
eschatology is the recognition that the inevitableness of this post- 
poned outcome is a part of the way God brings righteousness to its 
own. It is true, the ancient writers oftentimes confused immortality 
and political rebirth, but the farther one traces eschatology the deeper 
grows the conviction that it is the pictorial presentation of that which 
every student of history sees and every man who reads his own nature 
aright must recognize: the individual and social results implicit in 
God's relation to his world. 

But this conception of rational law and of the conservation and 
ultimate triumph of spiritual energy is but a part of the great con- 
trolling conception of divine redemption into which the facts of the 
gospel must be adjusted. A third element is that equivalent of 
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eschatological salvation as it is set forth in the New Testament. In 
that conception there are involved two chief elements : that of the king- 
dom of God and that of the triumph of the individual over sin and 
death. The first demands that our theology be social; the second that 
it make a free, social individuality the supreme result of the redemptive 
process. At first sight nothing could be farther from many aspects of 
modern thought than is this conception. Everywhere we hear the 
prevailing note of pessimism. But we have the equivalent in our own 
thinking, the teleological interpretation of history in terms of a good 
purpose, expressing itself in society and individual experience. Both 
from the social and individual point of view the doctrine of evolution 
interpreted as a way of working of the immanent God furnishes us 
the framework into which evangelical facts may be set. It is the 
modern man's equivalent of eschatological messianism. 

As to just the nature of the theology that will result from this 
method it is not my purpose now to consider. Suffice it to say that, 
unless I mistake, the facts of the gospel can be correlated with the 
facts given by various sciences into working hypotheses that can be 
tested by human experience, and systematized by this controlling 
concept of the modern social mind. Metaphysical explanations and 
justifications we can leave to that other type of theology that prefers 
to begin with theories of knowledge and the normative processes of 
a philosophy of religion. 

In brief, a positive evangelical theology is to be reached by (i) 
the historico-critical discovery of the records of the experience, faith 
and evaluation of the first Christians; (2) the recovery, through the 
comparison of such records, of the probable personality and experi- 
ences of Jesus that gave rise to the faith of these first Christians; 
(3) the testing of such results by the possibility of correlating them 
with data given by anthropological and other sciences; (4) the 
resolution, through historical processes, of the interpretations and 
implications of original Christian evaluations of Jesus into this 
temporary (interpretative) and content-elements; (5) the combina- 
tion of the data gained by these processes into constructive statements 
in accord with such elements of our modern world-view as are seen to 
be the equivalent of the unifying concept of divine redemption ex- 
pressed in the programme of messianism. 



